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JUAN BANDINI 



BY H. D. BARROWS. 



One of the most prominent and picturesque characters of early 
California was Juan Bandini. His father. Don Jose Bandini, was a 
native of Spain (born 1771), who settled first in Arica, Peru, where 
on the 5th day of May, 1776, he married Ysidora Blanca y Rivera. 
He afterwards, or about 1820, came with his family to San Diego, 
California, where he resided till his death, which occurred at Guapa, 
or San Juan Del Rio, now in San Bernardino county, April 28, 
1841. He was buried at the Mission of San Gabriel. 

Juan Bandini, or, according to his full baptismal name, Juan Lo- 
renzo Bruno Bandini, was born in the city of San Marcos de Arica, 
Peru, October 4, 1800. He came to San Diego with his father 
about the time he attained his majority. He early, or whilst still 
a young man, took an interest in public affairs, and during his career 
held many important positions. In 1827-8, he was a member of 
the Territorial Assembly; he then was appointed a commissioner of 
revenue at San Diego. He took a very active part in fomenting 
resistance to the mal-administration of Gov. Victoria, and to the 
counter revolution of Zamorano in '32. In 1833 he went to the 
City of Mexico as a member of Congress ; and the next year he re- 
turned to California as Vice-President of the Hijar and Padres 
Colonization and Commercial Company and supercargo of the com- 
pany's vessel, the "Natalie," and also as Inspector of Customs for 
California. In 1836-8 he was an active leader of the southern op- 
position to the Alvarado administration. He was the owner of 
"Tecate" rancho on the frontier, which was sacked by the Indians 
in 1837-8, by which he lost everything. But Gov. Alvarado made 
him administrator of San Gabriel mission in 1838-40, granting him 
also in 1838 "Jurupa," in 1839 "Rincon," and "Cajon de Muscu- 
piaibe;" and other lands at San Juan Capistrano in 1841. He was 
appointed Fiscal of the Tribunal Superior in 1840-2; and "Sindico" 
at Los Angeles in 1844 — all of which indicates that he was a capable 
and popular official. 

In 1845-6 Don Juan was Gov. Pico's secretary and was a zealous 
supporter of his administration and especially of his mission policy. 
He was at the time a member of the Departmental Assembly, and 
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he was the originator of the projected "Consejo General." He 
early espoused the cause of the United States and furnished sup- 
plies for Stockton's force. His daughters, who were married to 
Americans, assisted in making the first American flag in California, 
which was constructed by Dona Refugio, his second wife. 

After the change of government, or in 1847, Don Juan was 
named as member of the Legislative Council, and in 1848 he was 
Alcalde of San Diego. In 1850 he erected a costly building at that 
place and engaged in merchandizing. Later he devoted his time 
to stock-raising in La Baja California, where in 1852 he served as 
Juez. In 1855 ne brought his stock back to San Diego. 

He died at Los Angeles November 4, 1859, i n his 60th year. 

The foregoing are some of the more important events of Mr. 
Bandini's career. 

Perhaps other matters of minor, or less importance might be 
briefly recounted. 

Mr. Bandini introduced into the Departmental Assembly a pro- 
posal to make this pueblo the capital of Alta California under the 
name of "Villa Victoria de la Reina de Los Angeles," which was 
approved by the Assembly and by the Governor but failed of ap- 
proval by the national government, although some years afterwards 
Los Angeles was made the capital by authority of the Mexican gov- 
ernment. He also introduced a resolution asking the supreme gov- 
ernment to supply teachers for a college or academy in California. 

As one of three commissioners appointed for the purpose, Don 
Juan met with the two others, Governor Echeandia and Jimeno, at 
Monterey, October 21, 1830, and organized the Custom House at 
Monterey. 

Mr. Bandini was twice married. His first wife, Dolores, was 
the daughter of Captain Jose M. Estudillo. The children of this 
marriage were Dona Arcadia, who married, first, Don Abel Stearns, 
and second, Col. R. S. Baker; Ysidora, who married Col. C. J. 
Coutts; Josefa, married to Pedro C. Carrillo; Jose M., and Juan, 
Jr. Of these, only Mrs. Baker and Don Juan, Jr., are now living. 
Mr. Bandini's second wife was Dona Refugio, daughter of Santiago 
Arguello. The children of this union now living are: Mrs. 
Charles R. Johnson, Mrs. Dr. J. B. Winston and Arturo Bandini. 
Their mother, Dona Refugio, whom many old timers well and fa- 
vorably knew, died in this city June 29, 1891. 

Mr. Bandini and other early California public men have been 
criticised by Americans because they frequently resisted oppressive 
laws and corrupt administrations. But critics should remember 
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that those who took part in this resistance to oppression, generally 
had good cause for their acts. With equal reason might these same 
carpers find fault with the opposition of our American revolutionary 
forefathers to the oppression of Great Britain a century and more 
ago. A close and impartial study of the causes which drove both 
the Californians and the American colonists into organized and rev- 
olutionary resistance to the constituted authority, will show that the 
former as well as the latter, not only were justified, but that they 
were entitled to commendation for their heroic and self-respecting 
defence of their rights. The native or Spanish-speaking Cali- 
fornians, as a race, were lovers of liberty. 

Their great distance, under both Spanish and Mexican rule, 
from the central government, caused them to be neglected, and often 
to be sadly misgoverned; and, moreover, not infrequently, it seemed 
impossible for them to obtain redress for the many and chronic 
grievances of a political and economic nature which they were com- 
pelled to endure, except by resorting to revolution. 

The insurrection of 1831 against Gov. Victoria, headed by Pico, 
Bandini, Carrillo, Stearns and others, well illustrates the truth of the 
foregoing statement. The Mexican Congress by law provided for 
the distribution of the public lands of the nation among the citizens 
in conformity with regulations which were to be issued by the exec- 
utive branch of the government, but which were not promulgated 
until 1828. But as under this law and those regulations the co- 
operation of the local legislative department of the government of 
California was necessary to make grants of lands to citizens; and, 
aL. Gov. Victoria neglected or refused to take any steps to carry out 
the same, or to call the, legislative body together, the people very 
naturally and justly became impatient that the beneficent land laws 
of the republic, so far as they related to California, should thus be 
rendered inoperative. Furthermore, the people especially of Los 
Angeles, had become exasperated with the Governor, because of 
their belief that the acts of the Alcalde of Los Angeles, Vicente 
Sanchez, who during the year 1831 had kept a large number of the 
most influential citizens under arrest in the, guardhouse, mostly for 
contempt of his authority or for some trivial offense, etc., were in- 
spired by Gov. Victoria. As a result of the stand taken by the revo- 
lutionists, Victoria was driven out of the country; but it was not till 
1833, when Figueroa became Governor that the laws of 1824 and 
the "reglamento" of 1828 were carried into effect; and that able and 
patriotic Governor made grants of land under them, which were 
duly approved by the Territorial Legislature. 
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If the considerate judgment of mankind commended the Ameri- 
can revolutionists for their contention that "taxation and representa- 
tion should go together," it can no less approve the stand of the 
California revolutionists in favor of the execution of laws on which 
the material welfare of the Territory so closely depended. 

In opposing political and other abuses, as Don Juan Bandini and 
other influential Californians were frequently compelled to do, those 
gentlemen acted as good citizens and patriots who had the welfare 
of California at heart. 

Bancroft's estimate of the personal qualities of Don Juan Ban- 
dini is in the main just. He says of him : "He was a man of fair 
abilities and education, of generous impulses, of jovial tempera- 
ment; a most interesting man socially, famous for his gentlemanly 
manners, of good courage in the midst of personal misfortunes, and 
always well liked and respected; indeed his record as a citizen was 
an excellent one. He also performed honestly and efficiently the 
duties of his various official positions. He was an eloquent speaker 
and fluent writer." 

Don Juan left a valuable collection of "Documentary History 
of California;" also an original MS., "Historia de California," 
which are in Bancroft's possession. 



